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IMPORTANT PRICE, LIST 


Commission Series. 


Teachers order these pamphlets for their own information and school authorities order quan. 
tities (at $4.50 a hundred) for teachers meetings and for use in classes. 


New report on Teachers Salaries and Cost of Living now ready----_-----------_____ 
In view of the combiried effort of teachers of the country for increast salaries, teachers should 
study the critical situation as revealed in this report. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Price, 
The Essential Place of Religion in Education 134 pages $0.3) 
Thrift 87. « ; 
Report of Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature. .....____----_____ 65 « 
Report of Commission on Administrative Legislation 
Educational Platform (Principles adopted at Pittsburgh meeting) 


BOUND VOLUMES OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION , 


Price per 
Volume. 


St. Louis 

Boston 

Elmira 

Detroit 

Minneapolis 

Baltimore ; Charleston 
aS ee Detroit 
(No meeting) Minneapolis 
Philadelphia i Boston 


Chautaqua .50 St. i 
o ; Asbury Park and Ocean Grove... 2.5) 


Saratoga Springs Fiftieth Anniversary 
Saratoga Springs pane om ag (1857-1906) 
Madison - Clevelan 

Saratoga Springs 

Topeka 

Chicago 4 

San_ Francisco ad Chicago 

Nashville * Salt Lake City 

St. ; -St. Paul 

Toronto 3: 

Saratoga Springs - New York City 

Chicago k Portland 

Asbury Park 


All members who desire additional volumes for the completion of their profes 
sional libraries are advised to order as soon as possible. Because of the rapidly in 
creasing membership the supply of volumes will soon become exhausted, for many of 
the earlier years, at least. 
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THE PROGRAM FOR THE CHICAGO MEETING 
E. C. Hartwell, President of Department 


The next mecting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association will be held in Chicago, February 24-March 1. This meeting is one of the 
most important educational gatherings of the year. This year, it is of special interest 
to teachers in all parts oi the country, because, in addition to thirty-five unusually 
yaluable conferences and round tables on special subjects, the general meetings will be 
given over to the National Emergency in Education—salary situation; necessity for 
better training of teachers; better supervision; and better working conditions. 

The government activities as they touch the schools will be explained in brief 
speeches of not to exceed eight or ten minutes in length. There will be opportunity 
for questions. What the war has done for methods in English, history, geography, 
civics, physical education, education of the immigrant, and vocational education, will 
occupy a general program as well as to receive attention in special conferences. 
Training for citizenship in time of peace will fill another general program. 

There will be an explanation of the bill now before the United States Senate, 
asking for a National Department of Education, and for $100,000,000 for training of 
teachers, physical education and health education, immigrant education and Americani- 
zation, and rural education. The provisions of the bill will receive full discussion. 

The program will include many new speakers, mainly men and women actually en- 
gaged in the work of superintending and teaching. There will be no addresses from peo- 
ple who have nothing to contribute. The reports of the standing committees will be 
printed in advance and will be given time for discussion from the floor when they are 
formally presented. The plan of the meeting is to make it a clearing house of ideas 
that can be taken home and used. 

Some of the problems already suggested for special consideration are the supervision 
of study; democracy in education; the year-around school; education for community 
service; the weaknesses and shortcomings of the American School System as dis- 
closed by the demands of the war; how to secure the proper kind of helpful, con- 
structive supervision; and what to do for the incompetent teacher. The president will 
de glad to receive other suggestions from members as to topics for discussion at the 
meeting. 

A. J. Gantvoort of Cincinnati, who delighted the association last year with his 
direction of the music, has kindly agreed to officiate in the same capacity again this 
year. 

The Resolutions Committee for the Chicago meeting is as follows: Chairman, 
Supt. Ernest A. Smith, Salt Lake City, Utah; Supt. T. E. Johnson, Coldwater, Mich- 
igan; Supt. D, A. Grout, Portland, Oregon; Supt. S. J. Slawson, Bridgeport, Conn.; 
Supt. J. W. Gwinn, New Orleans, La.; and Supt. Frank L. Smart, Davenport, Iowa. 
Heretofore, the Committee on Resolutions has been appointed at the time of the meet- 
ing. The committee, for this year, is appointed a considerable time in advance of the 

‘session so that the resolutions finally presented may receive the careful consideration 
which the official expression of the association merits. You are askt to send to mem- 
bers of this committee any matter you wish to have considered. 

A question box will be operated in connection with the program. It often happens 
that many things are presented in addresses about which individual members in at- 
tendance desire’ additional information, It also happens that many members go to the 
convention with questions on which special information is desired. As has been stated, 
the Chicago meeting is being planned with the idea of making it a Clearing House of 
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Information. A box will be placed somewhere in the auditorium, for the questions 
which members desire to ask. A committee will be appointed who will endeayor to 
see that these questions are forwarded to proper authorities for answer. Supt. Paul 
Stetson of Muskegon, Michigan, is chairman of the Question Box Committee, Hp 
will associate with himself a committee of superintendents, normal school and college 
professors and educational! publishers. 

Secretary Crabtree has completed arrangements for meeting places, round tables 
and special conferences. We are assured that in each case ample room will be pro- 
vided for the meeting, and in no case will it be necessary for the conferences to be 
held at any great distance from the headquarters. The headquarters will be at the 
Congress Hotel. The general sessions will bein the Auditorium. The meeting has 
been authorized by the government. We are assured that there will be no increase jn 
hotel rates in Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO MEETING, FEBRUAR) 24-MARCH 1 


Department of Superintendence 


Chicago has forty-eight hotels, averaging four hundred twenty rooms each 
and offering a total of 20,120 rooms for the accommodation of guests. Many of these 
hotels are near the N. E. A. headquarters, the Congress Hotel, and near the Audito- 
rium Theatre, which is to be the main assembly hall for the meetings. Some of these 
hotels are on the lake front, offering a view of the lake. They are all conveniently 
located. The Association and the local committee have the positive assurance that the 
usual prices for hotel accommodations will be maintained during the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence. There are twenty-seven desirable restaurants within 
the Loop District where the meetings are to be held. 

The transportation facilities in Chicago are adequate to every demand upon them, 
The city is covered by each of three great means of transportation, viz., the suburban 
railroads, the elevated systems, and the surface lines; while a line of motor busses plies 
north from the city on the Lake Shore Drive and Sheridan Road. Twenty-eight trunk 
lines center in Chicago. Fiity million people can leave home in the afternoon or even- 
ing, and be in Chicago the next morning. Ten states lie within five hundred miles of 
Chicago as a center. Chicago has noted metropolitan conveniences, advantages, and 
opportunities. The retail stores are said to be the greatest in the world. 

There are twenty-two large, first-class theaters in the Loop District, These 
theaters play only first-class attractions. Among many exceptional attractions to edu 
cators are: The Field Museum, located now in Jackson Park, (A new building, the 
largest and finest in the world, is in process of erection at 12th Street and the lake); 
the Art Institute, at Adams Street and Michigan Avenue; the Municipal Public Library, 
at Randolph Street and Michigan Avenue; the John Crerer and the Newberry Libra 
ries; and the Academy of Sciences in Lincoln Park. Nearby places of interest are the 
United States Naval Training School, and Fort Sheridan Military Station on the north 
shore of Lake Michigan 

The Chicago Normal College, 68th Street and Stewart Avenue consists of the 
Normal College, the Parker High School, the Parker Junior High School, the Parker, 
Carter, and Haines Practice Schools. The Normal College has an attendance of 60 
students; the Parker High School, 1500 students; and the practice schools, 4000 stu 
dents. Of special interest are the following: The Chicago Parental School, 3600 W. 
Foster Avenue; the Chicago and Cook County School for Boys, 22d Street and Harlem 
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Avenue, Riverside, Illinois; Twenty-two high schools, including the Crane Technical 
High School and Junior College, and the Lane Technical High School. bho 

There are two hundred and sixty public elementary schools in the city of Chicago 
which will be open to visitors of the convention. There are three centers for deaf 
children: The Parker Practice; the Reidler and the Alexander Graham Bell, the 
latter schoo! claims to be the largest elementary school ever built. It contains forty 
class rooms, shops and special accommodations for the deaf. There are two schools 
for crippled children: The Spalding at Park and Ashland Avenues, the largest and 
most complete public school plant in the world for the care of crippled children; and: 
the Fallon at 4274 Wallace Street, whose work is attracting wide attention. 


A BIG CONSTUCTIVE PROGRAM 
Funds Needed 


The National Education Association is assuming the leadership in the biggest piece 
of constructive work ever undertaken by any Association. Senate Bill, 4987, now be- 
fore Congress, is a measure of far-reaching importance. It surpasses in scope and 
yision the famous Fisher Bill of England recently enacted into law. The Association 

- seeks to arouse the interest of the people of the entire country in the importance of 
education in a democracy and in the necessity of better pay for teachers in order to 
secure teaching efficiency. It seeks to make provision for doing away with adult illit- 
eracy, for Americanizing foreigners in the shortest possible time, for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity for all classes of people in all sections of the country. 

The funds for this work come from membership dues only. Each two dollar fee 
must cover the cost of the annual volume of proceedings, the N. E. A. BuLietin, and 
other literature. There is only about 10 per cent of this fee left for Committee ex- 
penses and constructive work. 

In order to carry out the program of the Pittsburgh meeting successfully, the drive 
for 100,000 new members must be successful. This means that every member of the 
Association must feel his share of responsibility and must take part in the canvass for 
new members. The funds of the Association are so low that it is necessary to make the 
request that members make an effort for volunteers at once. 


CHICAGO HOTELS 


The following are a few of the desirable hotels in Chicago conveniently located 
for the meeting of the Department of Superintendence : 
Atlantic, capacity 750, Clark St., near Jackson Boul., rooms $2.00 and up. 

Auditorium, capacity 500, Michigan Boul. and Congress St., rooms $2.50 and up. 

Bismarck, capacity 300, 171-185 W. Randolph St., rooms $1.50 and up 

Blackstone, capacity 700, Michigan Boul. and Seventh St., rooms $3.50 and up. 

Brevoort, capacity 500, 120 W. Madison St., rooms $2.50 and up. 

Briggs, capacity 300, Randolph St. and Fifth Ave., rooms $1.50 and up, 

Congress, capacity 1500, Michigan Boul. and Congress St., rooms $3.00 and up. 

Fort Dearbon, capacity 1000, La Salle and Van Buren Sts., Opposite La Salle Station, 
rooms $2.00 and up. 

Grand Pacific, capacity 400, Jackson Boul. and Clark St., rooms $2.00 and up. 

Great Northern, capacity 550, Jackson, Dearborn and Quincy Sts., rooms $2.50 and up. 

La Salle, capacity 1800, Madison and La Salle Sts., rooms $3.00 and up. 

Morrison, capacity 1000, Clark and Madison Sts., rooms $2.00 and up. 
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Palmer House, capacity 1000, State and Monroe Sts., rooms $2.50 and up. 
Planters, capacity 350, Clark and Madison Sts., rooms $1.50 and up. 
Sherman, capaciiy 1500, Clark and Randolph Sts., rooms $2.00 and up. 
Stratford, capacity 500, Jackson and Michigan Boul., rooms $2.00 and up. 
This list gives the lowest price for single rooms with bath. There are in most of 
these hotels cheaper rooms without bath. 


SCHOOLS HELP COLLECT SOURCES OF WAR VICTORY 
National Education Association urges cooperation effort in making records of what 
school children have done to help win the war. 


What has your school done to help win the war? Be sure to put his story on 
record while the facts are fresh in mind. Owing to the importance of the history of 
the war-work of teachers and schools as a part of the story of cooperation in the 
world war, the National Education Association urges that every county and city school 
system, every normal school, college, university and other institution of learning of 
the United States, prepare and print a concise summary of their respective war-work 
activities. Each educational unit is requested to place a copy of its story in the local 
library and in the office of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, and to send 
a copy to the National Education Association to be placed in archives at Washington, 

With all this original source of material at hand, showing the enthusiastic coopera- 
tion of the various school units with the Government, it will be possible for responsible 
committees of the National Education Association, the Bureau of Education, the 
American Library Association and all other national bodies, to compile a series of 
valuable source volumes to be placed in each of the libraries of the country. 

It is suggested that you proceed at once to make a list of the various activities in 
which your school has engaged. If possible state the number of pupils cooperating in 
each enterprise, the amount of time given to the work, the results obtained in terms of 
money raised, meetings held and articles made or collected. If Committees were 
organized, give the names of the members of the Committees and the statement of the 
activities entrusted to each. Mention the names of individuals whether teachers or pu- 
pils who have rendered particularly meritorious service, 

Make this report of war activities cooperative. Besides using all records which 
have been made already, enlist the services of your pupils by having them recall and 
record what the school has done. Explain to them why those who write history of 
the war in the future, will need these records in order to get at the facts. Let them 
see by this concrete example, what the historian means when he speaks of source ma 
terial and why accurate sources are necessary if we are to have reliable histories. 

As soon as these reports are completed, they should be sent to the National Edu 
cation Association, 1490 Massachusetts Ave. N. W., Washington, D. C., with any 
printed or tyepwritten matter previously issued, where they will be deposited in the 
archives and thus made available for the use of those who are to compile the éduca- 
tional history of the war. The work of collecting and writing these reports should be 
completed as soon as possible and certainly by the end of the school year. 


BACK TO SCHOOL DRIVE 


The members of the National Education Association will lend special assistance 
in carrying out the program of the Child Welfare Committee. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion is also promoting this drive. 

The nation-wide “Back-to-school Drive” will be carried forward by its own mo- 
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mentum, coming on the heels of the appailing revelations concerning illiteracy among 
drafted men. Nothing could plea the cause of keeping our boys and girls in school, at 
any cost, So effectively as the simple official statement : 

“There are 700,000 men registered for army service who cannot read or write. In 
the second registration, it is estimated that the number will be increased to 2,000,000. 
They cannot sign their names. They cannot read the manuals of arms. They cannot 
read the orders posted on bulletin boards. They cannot understand the signals, or 
follow the signal corps in time of battle.” 


EDITOR SATURDAY EVENING POST RETRACTS 


The editor of the Saturday Evening Post, in an editorial, October 26, did only what 
many other writers have done during recent years, when he criticised adversely the 
work of teachers without having a fact basis for his statements. Unlike the criticism 
of other writers, his brought a storm of disapproval and resentment from the teachers 
of the country. It is time for teachers and other friends of the public schools to call 
a halt on these offhand criticisms of the work of the schools. Just call for the facts 
as was done in this instance and the whole thing will vanish in thin air. The following 
is part of the objectionable Editorial: 


“One day early in September a little company of men met in an office. They were 
about to undertake one of the weightiest businesses that can devolve upon American 
men. One of them was the superintendent of education; the others were principals of 
the several public schools of the city. The school year was beginning. From that day 
on until June the minds of more than fifty thousand young Americans would be offi- 
cially in the hands of the men in that room. 

“The superintendent presented a very important idea—namely, that the children’s 
compositions should be kept in portfolios, with the names and grades markt on the 
outside; also that a hundred per cent in spelling should be required of graduates. 
Somebody earnestly urged that more attention should be paid to oral arithmetic. No- 
body even hinted that the subject of a world war might be mentioned during the year 
to those fifty thousand young Americans. . 

“And that particular city is typical. Most of our public-school instruction in this 
year 1918 is ordered like that—with reference to how high a pupil should stand in 
spelling and what attention should be given to oral arithmetic, but with no reference 
to anything that has happened since July, 1914. 

“Some millions of young Americans sit day after day within walls that hear no 
echoes from Metz and St. Quentin—whose echoes, in fact, take no cognizance that 
such a thing as a Western Front exists in the world. They are the only walls of that 
description in all America. 

“If you are of age probably you do not realize that the fighting round Santiago, 
Cuba, is the latest American military exploit which is brought to the attention of the 
coming generation by those who are specially trained and paid to engage its attention. 

“It is an old and melancholy subject—this scholasticism of most of our public- 
school instruction, its obstinate detachment from life. 

“Some weeks ago we saw a big brown tent pitched a few rods off the main street 
of a village. The banner over the entrance said Chautauqua. The tent was packt and 
overflowing with an audience listening to a young man in khaki. Considered strictly 
as a literary performance, it was not a remarkable war lecture; but we saw dozens of 
children sitting breathless—there a boy with parted lips, his eyes rapt and shining; 
here a girl whose slim throat contracted with emotion. 
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“That figure on the platform had been in it; his hand had touched the guns; his 
eyes had seen the trenches. He would be an awful blockhead who could not take that 
for a point of departure and get those children interested in American history, But 
next week those same children would sit half stupefied over a colorless account of the 
War of 1812. 

“They say it cannot be done; that the textbooks were all prepared long before the 
war; that education must begin with the old stuff. All the same, it will be done, } 
has got to be done. 

“Boring children and then complaining that they will not learn properly is not edy. 
cating them. Public-school instruction must find its points of departure in the living 
bustling world, to which pupils’ interest naturally runs.” 

The departments of government had made extensive use of the school machinery 
in getting information to the homes of the people. Teachers had been called upon for 
important phases of the home work for winning the war. While the cost of living had 
almost doubled, teachers’ salaries were increast but little above pre-war schedules, 
Yet the teachers took on extra duties and responsibilities. They workt overtime 
They contributed to the funds of the Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. and they went ip 
debt to invest in Liberty bonds and War Savings Stamps. They gave the war news 
to their pupils in form so that it could be carried to the homes, They tried hard to 
do the other work of the school. Consequently, they were not in a frame of mind to 
receive criticisms reflecting upon their work and loyalty during war times. So the 
Editor of the Saturday Evening Post heard from them, 

The following is part of the editorial in which Mr. Lorimer retracts: 


“We are delighted to learn, thru letters reaching us from Colorado to Maine, that 
the number of public schools which take cognizance of the world war is decidedly 
greater than a first view indicated; and in many places an earnest effort is being made 
to use the war broadly as a point of departure for the instruction of children. There 
are those who—using this very war as an example—see a revolution in the scheme of 
instructing children in public schools already well under way. More power to it * ** 

“It is not with the teachers that sensible critics have a quarrel, But in so many 
cases instruction does stick to the wrong study, and blames the pupils for the resulting 
failure, that one becomes irritated and sometimes, no doubt, makes a more sweeping 
implication than the facts warrant.” 

—SatTurDAY EvENING Post, November 30. 

Let us accept this editorial as an apology and drop the whole matter at this point 
This is not the first time a big man has apologized; George Harvey made a humble 
apology a few years ago for a without-fact basis criticism on New Mexico. Big men 
make things right. Little men could not do so. 


LABOR FAVORS DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


The following resolution was adopted by the convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, St. Paul, Minn., June 19, 1918: 


“RESOLVED, That the President and Executive Council of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor be instructed by this convention to take measures to secure the crea 
tion of a Federal Department of Education headed by a cabinet officer. 

“RESOLVED, That the President and Executive Council of the American Fed 
eration of Labor be instructed by this convention to initiate and support Federal legis- 
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jation appropriating one hundred million dollars to be apportioned by a Federal Depart- 
ment of Education if one is created, or that failing, by a Federal Board upon which 
organized labor and education shall be represented, such fund to apply only to the 
payment of salaries of public school teachers in a state (including teachers of physical 
education and of English to adults under public school supervision) after such state 
shall have satisfied the Federal Department or special board that adequate standards 


are to be maintained and shall have appropriated an equal amount.” 


MILWAUKEE MEETING 1919 


The next annual session of the National Education Association will be held 1a 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 29-July 5. 

The many new hotels in Milwaukee enable the city to provide adequate hotel 
accommodations for a large meeting. The Auditorium furnishes one of the best meet- 
ing places for the general sessions to be found in the United States. It not only pro- 
yides a place for seating ten thousand people, but under the same roof, provides 
four meeting places, each accommodating an attendance of one thousand. There are 
several smaller rooms under the same roof. There are other meeting places near the 
Auditorium. The Auditorium, itself, will be considered the main headquarters. 

State Superintendent, C. P. Cary, has the fullest cooperation of the teachers of 
Wisconsin for making this meeting one of the most successful in the history of the 
Association, The presidents of normal schools, colleges, and the university, and the 
county and City superintendents of the state, all join in working for the success of the 
Milwaukee meeting. 

Milwaukee is centrally located from east to west and has the advantage of being 
far enough north and of getting the lake breezes, for the summer sessions of the 
N. E. A. A more complete announcement of this meeting will be made in a later 
BULLETIN, 


THE MEMBERSHIP DRIVE 


The Pittsburgh meeting instructed the officers of the National Education Asso- 
ciation to continue the work oi the Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and to carry out 
the program of the N. E. A. Commission. It instructed the officers to use at least 
$10,000 for this purpose. In order to provide funds for the work, it pledged 100,000 
new members. The membership drive showed promise of success in September but it 
slowed down in October and November owing to sickness and the closing of schools 
thruout the country. It will now require combined effort on the part of officers and 
members to get the drive under headway again by January 1. 

The war ended sooner than expected. The armistice caught the country unpre- 
pared for peace and reconstruction just as the declaration of war two years ago caught 
it unprepared for war. The problems of readjustment in education which the pro- 
fession was preparing to meet next year are before us for solution now. 

A superintendent says: “I hesitated to call my teachers together for the N. E. A. 
drive, thinking that owing to their low salaries, the amounts paid to Red Cross and 
Y. M. C. A. and the amounts invested in Liberty bonds and War Saving Stamps, they 
could not afford and would not care to become members. Imagine my surprise when 
I mentioned the work the N. E. A. is doing for teachers, and the big program of the 
Commission, to find that all my teachers wisht to help by becoming members. Half 
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of them are sending in their membership dues this month. I think nearly all the others 
will become members next month.” 

It is important and necessary now to complete the drive in as short a time as Dos- 
sible. Let every school in the country make its canvass for new members at the 
earliest moment. Write the secretary for literature and supplies. 

The officers of the National Education Association requests its members to study 
Senate Bill 4987 and to call attention to any changes which would make the bill more 
satisfactory. 


The Report of the Committee on Teachers Salaries and Cost of Living came from 
the press December 10. Teachers should have this report for study. The price is 50¢ 
a copy. 

The N. E. A. is continuing the work of gathering information concerning teachers’ 
salaries and cost of living. It is striving to get the facts before the country. It hopes 
with the help of teachers thruout the country to get the attention of the pullic and to 
avert the threatened crisis in the profession to which attention is called in the Com- 
mittee report. 

Teachers in all ranks of the profession are urged to send to the Secre*ary infor. 


mation and suggestions concerning Reconstruction in Education and the Ii:mprovement 
of the Profession. 


TEACHING A TRANSIENT CALLING 


At the present time, more than one half of the public school teachers of the United 
States are immature; they are short lived in the work of teaching; their general edu- 
cation is inadequate; their professional equipment is deplorably meagre. 

Out of approximately 600,000 public school teachers in the United States, it has 
been estimated by competent authorities that: 

As to age—100,000 are seventeen, eighteen, and nineteen years old; 

150,000 are not more than twenty-one years old; 

300,000 are not more than twenty-five years old. 

As to length of service—150,000 serve in the schools only two years or less; 

300,000 serve in the schools not more than four or five years. 

As to education—30,000 have had no education beyond the eighth grade of the 
elementary school; 

100,000 have had less than two years’ education beyond the eighth grade; 

200,000 have had less than four years’ education beyond the eighth grade; 

300,000 have had no more than four years’ education beyond the eighth grade. 


As to professional preparation—300,000 have had no special professional prepa- 
ration for the work of teaching. 


ONE HALF OF ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN UNDER IMMATURE AND 
UNTRAINED TEACHERS 


In the aggregate, the boys and girls now having their schooling at the hands of 
immature and untrained teachers will constitute at least fifty per cent of the next gew 
eration of American voters. 


Of the twenty million boys and girls in our public schools today, it may be con- 
servatively estimated that— 


1,000,000 are being taught by teachers whose education has been limited to seven 
or eight years in the elementary schools; 
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7,000,000 are being taught by teachers who are scarcely more than boys and girls 
themselves, and whose appreciation of their responsibilities must, in consequence 
of their youth and inexperience, be extremely slight: 

10,000,000 are being taught by teachers who have had no special preparation for 
their work and whose general education is quite inadequate. 
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RURAL EDUCATION A NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


In a democracy every child is the community’s child, the state’s child, the nation’s 
child, The obligation for his proper education for the greatest service to community, 
state, and nation is, there fore, a three-fold obligation to be equitably apportioned among 
them. More than half the nation’s children are enroled in rural schools taught for a 
short period of years by untrained, poorly paid, peripatetic teachers, in poor buildings, 
poorly equipt. The safety and strength of a democracy are determined by the intelli- 
gence and character of the masses of its people. Civilization is no stronger than its 
weakest link. Manifestly the weakest link in the chain of the nation’s education and 
civilization is the rural school. It must be strengthened, let the cost be what it may. 
It is the task and the duty of the nation to do its part in strengthening the rural school. 
Rural education presents the greatest problem in American education. The rural 
school must be made adequate to its task of educating properly the rural population. 
If the rural school fail, rural civilization will fail; if rural civilization fail, American 
civilization will fail. To make the rural school adequate to its task will require the 
expenditure of much larger sums of money than heretofore—larger than most of the 
rural states and communities alone can provide—and will necessitate much costly and 
dificult redirection and readjustment of its work. 
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edu- OTHER MEETINGS—CHICAGO, FEB. 24-MARCH 1 


Council of State Departments of Education 
Council of County Superintendents 

National Council of Education 

Conference of Normal Schools 

Conference of Deans of Women 

Department of School Administration Round Table 
Round Table on Immigrant Education 

National Council of Teachers of English 
Educational Publishers 

Round Table National Association of Directors of Educational Research 
International Kindergarten Union 

School Garden Association 

Society of College Teachers of Education 
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National Council of Primary Education 

National Society for the Study of Education 

American Home Economics Association 

Conference of City Normal Schools 
of National Association of State Supervisors and Inspectors of Rural Schools 
+i National Federation of State Education Associations 

National Association of High School Supervisors and Inspectors in the U. S. 
aie National Association of Secondary School Principals 

Salaries and Pensions 
- National Congress of Mothers and Parent Teachers Association 






ois . ° e 
National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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DEPARTMENT OFFICERS NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 1918-1919 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


President, E. C. Hartwell, Superintendent of Schools St. Paul, Minn 
First Vice-President, D. B. Corson, Acting Superintendent of Schools__.._.__.______ Newark, N, ]. 


Trinidad, Colo, 
Columbus, Ohio 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 
President, D. B. Waldo, President State Normal School Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Secretary, Anna M. Tibbetts, Fargo College Fargo, North Dakota 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


President, Abbie Louise Day, Assistant Superintendent Public Schools Passaic, N, J. 
Vice-President, *Dora M. Moore, Principal, Corona School Denver, Colo, 
Secretary, *Alfie O. Freel, Principal, Linnton School Portland, Ore, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
President, Frank L. McVey, President, University of Kentucky Lexington, Ry, 
Secretary, Edward L. Schaub, Professor of Philosophy, Northwestern University___.._Evanston, II], 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 


President, Arthur F. Payne, Associate Superintendent of Schools Johnstown, Pa. 
First Vice-President, Adelaide Stecle Baylor Indianapolis, Ind. 
Second Vice-President, Robert J. Leonard, University of California Berkley, Cal. 
Secretary, Howard G. Burdge, Supervisor of Vocational Ed., Mil. Training Com.-...New York City 


KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


President, Ella Ruth Boyce, Director of Kindergartens_..._.__.._._.----__------.. —ittsburgh, Pa, 
Vice-President, Edna Baker, National Kindergarten College Chicago, Lil. 
Secretary, Barbara Greenwood, State Normal Schcol Los Angeles, Cal. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


President, M. Teresa Finn, Supervisor of Music, Grammar Grades and Soldan High School, 

St. Louis, Missouri 
I oO I a mein ew mn manemwenasids Milwaukee, Wis. 
Secretary, W. B. Kinnear, Supervisor Public School Music Larned, Kan. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


President, Franklin W. Johnson, Prin. Uni. High School Chicago, IIL 
Vice-President, Edmond D. Lyon, Prin. Hughes High School Cincinnati, 0, 
Secretary \nna Willson, Prin. High School Crawfordsville, Ind. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Vv. Eckels, Westinghouse High School Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hartley, Schenley High School Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHILD HYGIENE 


Louis Terman, Leland Stanford Junior University Palo Alto, Cal. 
, Dean W. G. Chambers, University of Pittsburgh Pittsburgh, Pa. 
\lma Benzell Minneapolis, Minn. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


President, Randall D. Worden, Director of Physical Education Newark, N. J. 


Vice-President, Lawrence L. Hill, Director of Physical Education_._....__._.___.._.__-._ Albany, N. Y. 
Secretary, Esther Watson Boston, Mass. 
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SCIENCE INSTRUCTION 


i 








president, Arthur S. Wissiston, Director of Wentworth Institute-_........_..-.------ Boston, Mass. 
. ident, E. R. Weidlein, Acting Director of Mellen Institute____.__---.---~- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
inn, Vice-President, 
A Secretary, ne 2h. 2 W0N8,, BEGR OROG) BNEROCIOR eine i on ema Columbus, O. 
‘olo, 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 






President, Albert Wunderlich, Commissioner of Schools----~~--------------------- St. Paul, Minn. 
Vice-President, Dr. George W. Gerwig, Secretary Board of Education-__-.-_---.--~~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Wm. C. Bruce, Editor School Board Journal___-_~- Bn ee a = ea Milwaukee, Wis. 








LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 







President, C. C. Certain, Head of English Department, Cass Tech. High School---~~-- Detroit, Mich. 
J Vice-President, Lucile F. Fargo, Librarian, North Central High School__.-_-------- Spokane, Wash. 
slo. Secretary, Lucy E. Fay, Librarian, University of Tennessee-__-----------------~-- Knoxville, Tenn. 
re, 






SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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rs _ Secretary, Emma Kohnky--~------------------------------------------------------ Cincinnati, O. 
“ EET WN. “COCR ON i6ss isemi eer scrimenn cighinehgnnepineemssdbians aapaepesaianal Chicago, Ill. 
a en are.. weertrude 5S. Martin... 5.5 ence deenenentombennn Ithaca, N. Y. 
7" fer, sare. Charlotte Greenebaume Keeh.............-.._........-..-........_. Chigago, Ill. 
ty RURAL AND AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

President, H. W. Foght, Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior__..___ Washington, D. C. 
a. Vice-President, W. R. Hart, Prof. of Agricultural Education, Mass. Agri. College_..__ Amherst, Mass. 
iL Secretary, Charl O. Williams, Superintendent Shelby County Schools_____._.______ Memphis, Tenn. 
. CLASSROOM TEACHERS 

President, Sara H. Fahey, Teacher of English, Seward Park School_....____________ New York City 

Vice-President, Viola Ortschild, Grade Teacher, Cauch School_.....-_______________ Portland, Ore. 
ti Secretary, Mary V. Donoghue, Grade Teacher, Stewart School___._-__________________ Chicago, Il. 
8. WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
n. 

President, Raymond F. Crist, Deputy Commissioner of Naturalization, Bureau of Education Depart- 

I escola ex psin ines ansin ots connie coe dad a sanas apie naeniac naw uaedomaiaaee Washington, D. C. 

Vice-President, Charles D. Kelso, Principal, Los Angeles Schools__.___._._.______ Los Angeles, Cal. 

l Secretary, Mrs. Margarita Spaulding Gerry, Board of Education-_.___._.__________ Washington, D. C. 






*Officers for 1917-1918 






DEANS OF WOMEN 















President, Kathryn S. McLean, Dean of Women Ohio Wesleyan Uni.__--._----____ Delaware, Ohio 
y Vice-President, Eva Johnston, Dean of Women, University of Missouri_........___.__ Columbia, Mo. 
: Secretary, Anne Dudley Blitz, Dean William Smith College__.-._.-...______-________ Geneva, N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


President, Arthur H. Chamberlain, Editor, Sierra Educational News_--.-.---__ San Francisco, Cal. 
Secretary, George L. Towne, Editor, Nebraska Teacher______________ POSES ER es Lincoln, Nebraska 









NATIONAL COUNCIL 





President, William B. Owen, President, Chicago Normal College-_.___-_- ia inka Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-President, H. H. Seerly, President State Normal College-...._-_---________ Cedar Falls, lowa 
In, STNiin ne Indianapolis, Ind. 






In a few cases the names of the officers elected at Pittsburgh were not reported to the secretary. 
In such cases the names of the officers for last year have been given. 






A TRUER DEMOCRACY THRU EDUCATION 


Education is the means thru which democracy estab- 
lishes social justice. In a democracy where majorities 
both think and rule, education, however fostered and 
guided by leaders, must be so directed as to meet the 
needs of all. The fact that we are rapidly approaching 
the time when the masses of the people will assume 
larger control of the affairs of government emphasizes 
anew the responsibility of the public schools in a de- 
mocracy. 

The program of education to meet new and increast 
demands must be comprehensive enough to promote the 
physical well-being of all citizens, to eliminate illiteracy, 
to teach the English language as the common means of 
communication, to fit all individuals for vocational effi- 
ciency and for the wise use of leisure, to culiivate dem- 
ocratic habits of social relationship, to develop in all a 
high sense of the privileges and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship, and to equalize and enrich educational oppor- 
tunity thruout the nation. 

When the masses are educated in accordance with 
this program there will be no danger to democracy from 
them and less danger from the idle rich and the idle 
wise. The ideal of democracy is for the masses to work 
so well and think so clearly that their working together 
and thinking together will form effective factors in or- 
derly progress. 





